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PLAIN AND FANCY PRINTING. 

Some of our able typographic contemporaries on both sides 
of the Atlantic are beginning to take exception to the propor- 
tions assumed by purely ornate printing—very beautiful to 
look upon, exceedingly troublesome to produce, costly to the 
employing printer and final purchaser. It would be a waste 
of time to tell practical printers that the elaborate complica 
tions of curved lines, eccentric lines, crossed lines, circles, half 
circles, and segments of circles, reproduced in delicately 
shaded color-work, represent an enormous amount of trouble, 
care and expense. Very pretty to look at, but hardly appre- 
ciated at its full value by the general public. 

For instance, does any one not a printer appreciate the splen- 
did samples in the ‘“ Printers’ International Specimen Ex- 
change,’’ in which numerous colors are artistically blended, 
producing veritable pictures in gold and bronze, superb draw- 
ing with rules? One of these simulates a spider’s web com- 
posed entirely of brass and metal rules and quadrats, with bor- 
ders printed in colors entirely from the type. The question 
discussed by our exchanges is, Can such meritorious work be 
made a commercial success ; can it be made to pay ? 

The most sensible answer evolved is that offices possessing 
the facilities for doing such exceptional work may make it profit- 
able, providing that customers come along who will give the 
printer unconditional terms for the sake of obtaining some- 
thing specially attractive. 

Strange to say, a London printers’ periodical, the Press News, 
which styles highly ornate printing ‘ unique printing,’’ takes 
the decided ground that such fine and good work does not pay 
for the time and labor bestowed upon it. 

We suppose that printers who take a pride in their calling 
will continue to prepare beautiful specimens to challenge the 
admiration of their brethren, whether the public ever pays a 
profitable price for them or not. Certainly it is no discredit to 
any printing-office to get out a highly ornamental specimen of 
work; if the splendid, costly samples do not draw custom for 
such expensive work, they will assuredly not turn away patrons 
who want good plain pr nting. 





THE PRESERVATION OF BOOKS. 

Considerable discussion is going on at present as to the best 
method of preserving the valuable and ornate bindings of vol- 
umes, to say nothing of the still more precious letter text of 
our standard works. The first charge that gas is particularly 
injurious to books has been contradicted by several experienced 
librarians, who argue that the heat thrown out by gas is no 
more destructive to the finest bindings than the same volume of 
impure air generated by any other method of artificial lighting. 
There is no doubt, though, that the books on shelves near the 
ceiling of a gas-lighted, unventilated library are more exposed 
to injury than those lower down. That mere gaslight is not 
the worst ‘foe of books is demonstrated by the fact that the 
largest lot of books in a state of decay ever found in one li- 
brary were found in a set of rooms lighted by lamps and 
candles. 

As a safe rule, handsomely bound books should be kept in 
glass cases, the doors of which should be opened at stated in- 
tervals, else the moisture from the atmosphere, certain to settle 
on the inside of the glass, will cause the books to mould; and 
long before gaslight was dreamed of, mould was a treacherous 
and formidable foe of the finest contents of libraries. Besides 
mould, rats, mice, book worms and cockroaches have wrought 
havoc among books, and are doing so still. One librarian 
states that he was greatly troubled with cockroaches, and what 
puzzled him greatly was that these voracious insects confined 
their attacks almost exclusively to volumes bound in crimson 
cloth. Why they preferred this primary color is a question 
that ethnologists may deem it worth their while to investigate. 

Perhaps the best rule to adopt in the care of collections of 
books is to treat the library as a tenanted house is cared for. 
Ventilation should be carefully looked after; books need fresh 
air as much as human beings do. In unopened air-tight cases 
books will go to decay even more rapidly than on the topmost 
shelf of the most brilliantly gas-lighted library in America. 
Rats, and mice, and roaches must be hunted down as assidu- 
ously in libraries as in home. With cleanliness and ventilation 
most of our libraries may defy the damaging influence of gas- 






































182 PRINTERS’ 
light, which has recently caused so great a commotion among 
owners and lovers of books. 

It may be taken for granted that the so-bitterly-complained- 
of gaslight in no case effected its destructive work without the 
aid of ill ventilation, or, more properly speaking, no ventilation 
at all. With cool currents of air near the upper shelves of li- 
braries, the bad effects of gaslight on the bindings of books 
need not be feared. Dry heat is destructive to books, whether 
emitted by gas, coal, or wood. 

“as 
GRANOLITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING STONES. 

Lithographic printers will take an interest in an invention 
recently patented by P. Stuart, of Scotland. Stones used in 
lithographic printing wear away in time, and when reduced to a 
certain degree of thinness can no longer be depended upon. By 
his patent Mr. Stuart proposes to strengthen dangerously worn 
lithographic stones by applying to them a backing of granolithic 

a material that, he claims, when placed in contact witha rough- 
ened surface, clings to it with such tenacity that it, to all intents 
and purposes, becomes incorporated with the original stone, 
forming one solid, if not homogeneous mass. Granolithic, the 
patentee states, has wonderful capacity for sustaining pressure; 
but if more strength is required in a worn stone than it is 
thought capable of providing, it can be secured by bars of 
steel, which can readily be introduced while the material is in 
the soft condition in which it is first applied. 

A lithographic stone worn down to a thickness of one inch, 
reinforced with granolithic, and, if desired, the additional 
pressure-resisting steel bars, is rendered in every way as ser- 
viceable as when first put in use, and may be printed from with 
entire safety until worn away to a mere film. Lithographic 
stones of the average thickness may be sawed so as to furnish 
material for two or three printing stones, each one being 
backed at the outset by a layer of granolithic. Slabs too thin 
for use from long wear can readily be turned to profitable 
account. 





o- 

To HAVE visited and inspected every type foundry in the 
world has probably fallen to the lot of no man except Mr. 
Richard Smith, of the Johnson Type Foundry, Philadelphia. 
His career began as an apprentice under Johnson & Smith; he 
was then placed in charge of James Conner’s United States 
Type Foundry, New York; afterwards occupied a responsible 
position in the Figgins Type Foundry, London, Eng.; and the 
remainder of his energetic business life has been devoted to plac- 
ing the Johnson Foundry in the eminent position it occupies to 
day as, perhaps, the foremost in the world. Making pleasure sub- 
servient to business, numerous trips have been made by him to 
Great Britain and the Continent, thus obtaining a complete 
knowledge of type founding as practiced in all lands, which has 
been used to greatly improve and perfect the departments un- 
der his control. How well his efforts have succeeded can best 
be realized by comparing the small, dingy type foundry of 1846 
with the magnificently equipped establishment of 1883. 

* 





ONE pound of leads or slugs covers four square inches. 





CIRCULAR. 
PAPER DOMES FOR OBSERVATORIES. 
The movable roof cr dome of an astronomical observatory 
should be made of the lightest possible building material to be 
obtained, for the reason that the roof must be kept in almost 
continuous motion during the progress of observations. Colum- 


bia College, N. Y., has recently been provided with a new ob- 
servatory, one of the most admirable features of which is the 
movable dome, the same being so very light, and no wonder, 
for it is made of paper. It is the fourth paper dome in the 
world. The first one made is at the Troy Polytechnic Institute; 
the second was made for West Point; the third for the Beloit 
College observatory. That at West Point is the largest, but 
the latest, made for Columbia College, has advantages over its 
predecessors in construction and arrangement. 

The process by which the paper is prepared for domes or ob- 
servatory roofs is kept a secret by the manufacturers, who are 
the Troy (N.Y.) paper-boat builders. All the domes are made in 
sections, technically termed semi.lunes; there are twenty-four 
of these sections in each dome, bent over toward the inside at 
the edge, and bolted toribsof wood. Though but three thirty- 
seconds of an inch in thickness, the paper composing the dome 
is as stiff as the best sheet-iron, and as impervious to the weather. 
Experience of years has shown that the paper domes are less 
affected by the vicissitudes of the seasons than any metals or 
woods previously employed on the older observatories. On 
one side of the dome is an oblong opening for the telescope to 
protrude, which is provided with a shutter, also of paper, but 
stiffened with a wood lining—the shutter slides around the out- 
side of the dome. Columbia’s observatory dome is twenty feet 
in diameter and eleven feet high, yet so light that it can readily 
be turned with one hand. Where lightness is a requisite in 
building material there is certainly nothing like paper. 

° 


HINTS TO COMPOSITORS. 

Many, many years ago an English gentleman, who had 
made a careful study of the men while working at case, gave 
the results of his observations to the world in an article to one 
of the English quarterlies, which a contemporary has dug out 
for the benefit of the printers of today. The old student of 
the practical side of the composing-room says the operation of 
composing being performed by the eyes, fingers and arms, 
which, with considerable velocity, are moved in almost every 
direction, the rest of the body should be kept as tranquil as 
possible. However zealous, therefore, a workman may be, if 
his shoulders and hips are moved by every little letter he lifts, 
fatigue, exhaustion and errors are the result ; whereas, if the 
arms alone are kept in motion, the work is more easily and 
consequently more successfully executed. To young printers 
there is a fund of practical wisdom in the result of the observa- 
tions; to the mature compositor, with whom certain tricks at 
working have become second nature, the ancient advice wi!l 
seem some new-fangled notion not worthy of serious attention. 
To all it should be interesting to closely watch a fast composi- 
tor at work, and ascertain if he conforms to the old English. 
man’s rules. 
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IMPORTANT PAPER-MAKING EXPERIMENT. 

At the International Exhibition, to be opened in Calcutta in 
December, a plan is to be put in operation for the discovery of 
suitable new fibres adapted to the purposes of the paper manufac- 
turer. The plan has been matured by the Revenue and Agricul- 
tural Department of the government of India, and its workings 
will be carried out under its direction. Experiments are to be 
made in extracting fibres of all kinds from the various fibrous 
plants flourishing spontaneously in the sections of India contig- 
uous to lines of transportation. The government department 
having the matter in charge will furnish the fibrous plants and 
stems and motive power to all who have machinery for extract- 
ing fibres. Here will be a rare opportunity for the army of in- 
genious inventors who have perfected just such machines; we 
fear, though, that Calcutta is almost too far away forthem. All 
the experiments are to be made in public, so that no charges of 
partiality can well be preferred after the tests are over. It will 
be of the highest interest to learn how differently differing ma- 
chines will act on the same fibrous stems or plants. 

—.e@ 


A COMMENDABLE COMMEMORATION. 


A good way to commemorate an anniversary was adopted 
by Mr. Thomas MacKellar, as explained by the following 
letter : 





PuiLapecpnia, November 3, 1883. 
Mr. Clifford A. Comly, 
President Philadelphia Typographical Society: 

Dear Sir :—To-morrow (Sunday) being the fiftieth anniversary of my 
election as a member of the Philadelphia Typographical Society, I pro- 
pose to commemorate it to-day by offering to the Society my check for 
five hundred dollars, which may be considered as extra volunteer dues 
to a most valuable and praiseworthy institution. I have paid my regular 
monthly dues for half a century, with an occasional fine for unintentional 
oversight, and propose to do so as long as a good Providence gives me 
a living place on earth. 

The only office, save committeeman, which I have ever held, or desired 
to hold, was that of steward or visitor of the sick members and the 
widows and orphans of members of the Society; and to the service I look 
back with pleasure and gratitude to God. 

My desire and hope are that this excellent Society may be blessed and 
prospered in its good work, and that the younger members of the typo- 
graphical fraternity may continue to enrol their names as members. 

With kind regards to you and my fellow-members, I remain yours and 


theirs very respectfully, THOMAS MACKELLAR. 
The letter was read to the Society at its November meeting, 
and the following resolutions were adopted in response : 


Resolved, That the Philadelphia Typographical Society hails with 
pleasure this, the fiftieth anniversary of the membership of Mr. Thomas 
MacKellar. 

Resolved, That during his half century of useful membership the So- 
ciety has had many and repeated proofs of his earnest interest in and 
ardent desire for its welfare, shown in the most substantial manner. 

Resolved, That we gratefully acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Mac- 
Kellar’s noble and eloquent letter, received this evening, with the mu- 
nificent donation of five hundred do:lars enclosed; and we hereby return 
to him our warmest thanks for this renewed proof of his devotion to his 
fellows of the craft of which he is so distinguished and honored a mem- 
ber, with the earnest hope that many years of life, happiness and pros- 
perity may yet be vouchsafed to him. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be suitably engrossed and 
forwarded to Mr. MacKellar. 

ee 
THE first American magazine was issued im 1741. 








HEATING PRINTING-MACHINE CYLINDERS. 

In quite a number of the large London offices hot-rolling ma- 
chines have superseded the use of hydraulic presses. Those who 
have long objected to the rollers and still oppose their use con- 
tend that, while a high glaze is imparted to the paper by heat, 
black ink impressions are deprived of all brilliancy. Against 
this objection it is urged that the printers are in too great a 
hurry, in their haste not permitting the ink to dry properly be- 
fore passing the sheets through the rolls. 

Between the contending parties comes a German with a pa- 
tent for heating the cylinders by gas, hot air, or steam. The 
patentee claims that, by his method of heating, the ink will be 
dried so rapidly as to render the use of set-off sheets unneces- 
sary, thus preparing work for hot rolling almost as fast as it is 
printed; so that, under this system, if it does all that is claimed 
for it, the printers cannot err by working hurriedly. 
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Mr. Ropert S. Davis, of the Zvening Call, of this city, 
has contributed $1,000 towards the Library Fund of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Philadelphia, and $100 to the 
Washington Grays towards payment of their subscription to 
the First Regiment Armory fund. He also tendered the ser- 
vices of the ‘* Evening Call Band ”’ (fifty pieces) for one even- 
ing, during the recent fair of the State Fencibles at Industrial 
Hall. These kindnesses were very acceptable and much ap- 
preciated by the organizations named. 
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‘¢ CALENDAR Logotypes”’ in wood is the latest from the W. 
H. Page Wood Type Co., Norwich, Conn. These are made 
in any size, from 6-line upward, on ‘‘ calendar body”? size, 
with logotypes for days of week and for each month. Some 
are made, also, to work in two colors..-—Another want supplied. 

sie es Mind. Wie Mans. 

Pica ‘** Type-Writer’’ is the latest from the type founders. 
It is made by the CENTRAL Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo., 
in imitation of the work of the type-writing machines, and is 
intended for commercial circulars, etc. 





Co 
A NEW BINDING. 

A new style of binding recently patented is an elaborate mo- 
saic, brilliant in color and attractive in pattern, covering the 
outside of each book, back and front. The bindings are of 
calf or morocco, into which, by the most delicate and careful 
processes are set small squares, circles and crosses of the same 
materials, richly colored and giving a unique and charming ef- 
tect. The work has been done with such consummate tho- 
roughness that it is absolutely impossible to realize that it is a 
mosaic and not a choice bit of hand-painting; while the colors 
are imperishable, and the jointures are imperceptible. In each 
book cover there are from 120 to 150 separate and individual 
bits of inlaid material, in geometric patterns and of various 
colors, producing an artistic and picturesque effect, which, with 
the delicate gold-tooling of the edges and the fine finish of the 


inside covers, recalls the dainty work of the old French book- 
binders. 
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CHARGES FOR SKETCHES AND PROOFS. 


Printers must not spoil the public. If a man went to his tai- 
lor and asked for a suit of clothes to be made and sent home 
on the condition that if not approved it would be returned, he 
might naturally expect to be laughed at. There are some peo- 
ple who never pay their tailors, or for the matter of that, their 
printers either; but they, of course, don’t count. It has been 
asserted that the custom of the printing trade is that if a sketch 
—say of a poster—be made and not approved it should not be 
paid for. We assert, on the contrary, that no such custom 
exists. It will be in the recollection of many of our readers 
that a person with a conscience not larger than a bee’s knee 
once ordered a four-page prospectus to be set up by no less 
than five different printers, and when four of them wondered 
why they heard nothing more about the job and inquired, they 
were coolly told that the work of the fifth, to whom the order 
was given, was preferred. The four printers put their heads 
together and brought four separate actions for the cost of set- 
ting up the type and pulling proofs, and were paid just before 
the case came on for trial, this precious printer’s patron discov- 
ering at the last moment that he was in the wrong box. We 
have heard of a Silly Printer [observe the capitals] who agreed 
to set up a job on the chance of pleasing a client, and with the 
further understanding that unless he succeeded in doing so, 
and his price was also the lowest, he would get nothing for his 
pains. But a-week or two ago the secretary of a big London 
insurance company brought a heavy prospectus to a large 
London printing house, and asked that it should be set up on 
a similar understanding, a request which, to his evident aston- 
ishment, was promptly refused. 


He said that from past expe- 
rience he knew he would have no difficulty in getting other 
printers to do the work on these terms. 
however, that he wanted the job done at that establish- 
ment, for he eventually agreed that the composition and 
proofs should be paid for under any circumstances. 


It was evident, 


A heavy 
followed. A sketch of a four-sheet dou- 
ble-elephant poster, completely finished in colors, was re- 
cently got up without any stipulation whatever. A second 
sketch—which was preferred—was made by another house 
and the order placed elsewhere. The cost of the first sketch 
was within a shilling or two of four pounds; and when the 
bil for that amount was sent in great surprise and indigna- 
tion were expressed, with an intimation that, if the charge were 
persisted in, no further business would follow. 


order has since 


The reply was 
that sketches and proofs are always charged for, and notwith- 
standing the threat of loss of future business, the charge must 
be met. A cheque followed: future business must take its 
Paper and Printing Trades Fournal. 
—-2 

PERHAPS the handsomest book that has issued from an Eng- 
lish press in recent years is the ‘* Life of Don John of Austria,’’ 
on which the late Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, second husband of 
Mrs. Norton, spared no research, and his representatives have 
spared no expense. It appears in two folio volumes, in an edi- 
tion of only 115 copies, at the price of twenty-five guineas. 


chance. 








AMATEUR PRINTERS. 

Those who have been more or less victimized by requests to 
assist by patronage this class of pretenders to the business, will 
appreciate the following paragraph, which we clip from an ex- 
change: We have no objections to encouraging the ambi- 
tion of any bright boy, but when this ambition takes the form 
of pretending to belong to a busiyess which requires so much 
skill and care that no one can take part in it without much 
study and practice, such encouragement is not kindness to the 
boy, and it is imposing a wholly unnecessary tax upon the 
community to abet his pretentious nonsense. The editor who 
wrote this expresses our sentiments exactly: ‘*‘ Before fond 
parents begin to make up their minds as to what wseft/ present 
they will make their sons, one suggestion may be offered. 
Don’t buy a printing press. ‘Why ?’ does the fond mother ex- 
claim; ‘is not printing the noblest of all trades? Has not 
every great man been a printer boy? Was not Franklin?’ 
Yes, yes, dear madam, all truly good and great men have been 
either printers or editors, but if you wish to fit your son for 
either of these dignified occupations, we repeat, don’t buy him 
a printing press. Now as to the reason. A few days ago 
some one left at our office what, at the first glance, seemed a 
neat little pamphlet. The cover was pretty and tasteful; but, 
on opening the book, every page bore évidence of the work of 
the amateur printer. Here, a part of a line had dropped out; 
there, words were repeated; hyphens were used in the place of 
dashes, commas were omitted, some paragraphs were indented 
and some were not, wrong font letters abounded, inverted 
commas were used for both parts of a parenthesis, the punctua- 
tion wasirregular and the spelling wretched. Fifteen mistakes 
were found in scarcely as many consecutive lines. All these 
errors and many others the amateur printer readily falls into ; 
indeed, he cannot avoid them. A poet may be born, but a printer 
is largely made. A good printer is a careful workman with a 
nice sense of fitness—a man who knows and will observe the 
relative value of every piece of type. If a letter is to come 
out, its place in the line is filled with its exact equivalent in 
spaces. He takes care to keep his type from being broken by 
too much impression, and his page from working light from 
want of proper underlays. If you would have your son learn 
the printer’s trade, place him under a good printer, and in time 
he may be in possession of that most royal of all trades. But 
don’t buy him an amateur press, else he will become a con- 
ceited botcher whose work will be dear at any price, and who, 
to succeed at all, will have to unlearn more than he has ever 
learned.— Chicago Bookseller. 





°* 

Lorp Ly?Ton received $150,000 for the copyright of the 
cheap edition of his works by Messrs. Routledge & Sons, in 
addition to the large amount paid at the time of their publiga- 
tion. 
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THE first printing-press was made in the year 1436 by Con- 
rad Saspach, a turner of Strasburg, under the direction of Gu- 
tenberg. 
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DISTINGUISHED PRINTERS. 


It is unnecessary, except as an introduction, to remark that 
Benjamin Franklin is the printers’ apostle. They usually meet 
and commemorate the day of his birth. He was educated in 
a printing office. The office was to him, in his education, more 
than any academy or college was to any other man. When he 


edited his newspaper—and editors then were all printers—he 


was addressed by his correspondents as ‘* Mr. Printer.’’ That 


then was the title of honor. We find the practice universal in 
all newspapers seventy-five or one hundred years ago. The 
newspapers of New England—the Boston Courant, the Con- 
cord Patriot, the Worcester Spy, the Hampshire Gazetfe—were 
all edited by the printers who printed them. Honorable among 
them stood the names of Isaiah Thomas, Wm. Butler, Johna- 
than Judd, Isaac Hill, W. Earle, and they were always ad- 
Willis, the father of the poet, N. 
P. Willis, was a printer in Boston, and his poet son was his ap- 
prentice. Thurlow Weed was a printer, and gloried in it; and 
so was his associate, Solomon Southworth. Geo. P. Morris, 
the poet, and many others of distinction were printers. Samuel 
Richardson, the father of the English novel, may be styled 
Hooper War- 
ren, one of the oldest editors of Illinois, has only the education 
of the printing-office. He used to set up his editorials from 
Horace Greeley is one of the best 
specimens of the modern printer arriving at distinction as a 


dressed as ** Mr. Printer.’’ 


also one of the fathers of the ancient printers. 


the case without wnting. 
journalist. The newspapers of the land took a new departure 
under the inspiration of his genius. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, the 
intense abolitionist, was a printer, and gained the wondrous 
power of his pen from his training at the case. J. B. Walker, 
D.D., author of the great book, ‘‘ Philosophy of the Plan of 
Salvation,’’ was a printer’s apprentice and journeyman until he 
entered college. Hon. E. B. Washburne, our Illinois statesman, 
President Angell, of 
Michigan University, late Mimster to China, was a printer and 
a journalist. 


was a printer before he was a lawyer. 


Simon Cameron, the so-called boss of Pennsylvania, was a 
printer, and gained his position and hold upon his State 
through his newspapers. To a correspondent Mr. Cameron 
made allusion to public men who were printers. Referring to 
Boyd Cummings and Dointer Cunningham, of the navy, he 
said, ‘‘Cunningham used to be a printer. I had him appointed 
to the navy thirty-five years ago, and he has got to be a high 
officer. Gen. Drum, Adjutant-General of the army, was a 
printer, and a good one, too. I had him appointed a lieu- 
tenant in the army during the Mexican war. I like to tell these 
fellows, as they grow in importance, where they came from; 
and they ought to be proud of it, too. It is a good sign to see 
a man begin at the bottom and reach the top of the ladder.”’ 
Here the distinguished statesman, who began life in the lowest 
corner, and has himself reached the highest altitude in the es- 
teem of the people and in public importance, related to the 
company a most interesting story of a recent visit to the home 
of a son of the old master to whom he was apprenticed as a 
printer nearly seventy years ago, who learned the printer’s 





trade with him. He now lives in Indiana, at the advanced age 
of eighty-eight years. The pleasure which General Cameron 
evinced at reviving the recollections of his youth told better 
than language how warm his heart is toward his early friends, 
and how his mind reverts to the scenes of his early struggles. 
This strong fidelity to home and friends is what has, more than 
anything else, given to General Cameron that hold on the 
popular heart which brought with it power and high station 
outunning most men’s lifetime. A journeyman printer of 
Chicago was seen wending his way to Pittsburgh. When 
asked where he was going, he said he was going to see Simon 
Cameron, for whom he had worked as a jour. This illustrates 
the hold he had upon men to make them his friends. 

Since journalism has become a profession, to be followed by 
those who have been educated in colleges, the style of the 
printer has somewhat declined in the popular estimation. But 
has the style of the editorial risen in proportion? It is a pity 
that the printer should lose the thought that the office in which 
he is trained is his college, granting him extraordinary facilities 
for an education that fits him for all emergencies, from which 
he can graduate to high possibilities. Printers’ Cabinet. 





_ BE 
A SCOTTISH BOOK-SEWER. 

One of our foreign exchanges has the following: ‘ Gavin 
Brown, of Glasgow, has recently invented a very ingenious 
machine for sewing books with thread. By this machine the 
sewing is effected by needles pointed at both ends, with the 
eye in the middle, such as are used for embroidery machines, 
and worked and ranged as many in number as there are to be 
double rows of stitching across the back of the book, and 
passed through each sheet as it is placed on fed into the ma- 
chine, open at the back fold in front of the row of needles, 
preferably on an angled rest with shifting or setting guide, and 
two or more spring or clip holders. Each needle has a thread 
of its own, with the end passed through the “ knicked ’’ round, 
or otherwise secured to the middle of the needle, while the other 
end is secured, at starting the sewing of a book, to the lower 
part of the vertical reciprocating frame on which the straps or 
cords are stretched for carrying or sewing the sheets to, as they 
are successively stitched. The vertical frame is of an open rec- 
tangular construction, having the back cords or bands of the 
books (to which the sheets are successively stitched) secured to 
and stretched between the lower transverse bar, which carries 
the sheets after they are stitched, and an upper bar or rail, to 
which they are all tightened, or it might be gripping or tight- 
ening clips; and the upper carrying part of the lower bar is 
preferably beveled downward at the front, to allow the lower 
part of each sheet and the folded back edge to be brought 
forward by the angled edge of its carrying rest, close up to the 
cords or bands of the angle formed by them with each previous 
stitched sheet of the book to be secured thereto in a tight 
manner. 

* 

OnE thousand ems of Pica occupy a space of 27.72 square 

inches. 
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A BOOK-TRADE SECRET. 


What becomes of all the books ? is a question almost as hard 
to answer as What becomes of all the pins? The junkmen, 
being the real coroners of books, both good and bad, could 
tell the tale better than anybody,else. But there is much won- 
der to know what becomes of many volumes before they find 
their way to destruction 
or sold at all. 


to know why they are ever bought 
There is no need to explain the very few books 
which are written and bought to be read; and first editioas and 
rare volumes have a fictitious value which is well understood, 
for bibliomaniacs generally outbid the junkmen and postpone 
the inevitable day of ‘‘ old paper”? a few years longer. But 
while books are still new what becomes of them? Hundreds 
of copies are published in this country every day, and thou- 
sands of different books every year. Of course, only a small 
proportion of these books are read or meant to be read. If 
authorship or publishing depended entirely upon the patronage 
of readers the number of writers and publishers would be very 
small. 

«Of course, ’ said the smiling manager of one of the large 
up-town retail bookstores, ‘‘ there is a notion that books are 
made to be read, but really that is a notion that ought to be 
out of date.”’ 

‘¢« What are they used for?’ Well, largely as presents. Of 
course, Christmas presents are most all of this class, but they 
Nobody 
You see that 
I count on selling every book on it for presentation 
within ten days. You see the birthdays of wives, and daugh- 
ters, and sweethearts, and preachers come all the year round.”’ 

‘¢ This article,’’ 


are by no means all that are consumed as presents. 
ever reads a book that has been given to him. 
table ? 


said a worldly-minded salesman in a reli- 
gious bookstore, ‘‘is gotten up especially for the country 
preacher and Sunday-school men. I don’t know whether they 
read them or not, but this style suits the trade; and we know 
that precisely as dealers in calico know the tastes of women in 
Texas.”’ 
This make of 
Holy Scriptures is a sure go at country weddings. No rural 
couple ever gets married but somebody presents such a family 
Bible to them. 

‘* This design is a trifle more costly—more showy, too. It is 
made purposely for the Southern and Western pulpits. Now, 


‘*We make a specialty of country Bibles. 


pulpit Bibles are a capital article; they are almost always pre- 
sented to the church by somebody, and the more it costs the 


And when a man 
has set his heart cn making a present toa church, he don’t 
Sometimes this article is made to order. 

A Hebrew clothing house, 
which does a considerable trade with a Methodist elder in 
North Carolina, got solid with his customer and with the whole 
church by presenting a big Bible. We got the order, and I 
hope the people will get as much profit from that Bible as we 


donor the more blessed he feels to give it. 


stand on price. 
“T’ll give you an example. 


got.’’ 
*¢¢ What becomes of the books that are put on the market ?’ 
Well,’’ said a book jobber, ‘‘ you know there is the Sunday- 





school trade. I put my worst books off on them very often 

I mean my worst selling books. They are all good, you know, 
too good for the public, and the public don’t buy ’em. 
Whether anybody ever reads them or not I have no means of 
knowing.”’ 

But there are other ways by which the book market is kept 
moving besides the disposition of books as presents and storing 
them away in country libraries. 
knows, very largely as furniture. Then they are sold by the 
yard. All retail book-dealers receive orders for libraries of 
such and such dimensions ; that is to say, enough books to fill 
so many feet of shelves. In filling such orders as these more 
attention, of course, is paid to bindings than to literary quali- 
ties of books. Many people order uniform bindings for the 
most heterogeneous collections of books, and others order dif- 
ferent bindings for different volumes of the same work. Books 
are simply merchandise, and are handled without reference to 
literary appreciation- 


They are used, everybody 


fe asad pencils . 
LEIPSIC AS A PRINTING CENTRE. 
Leipsic, which was at one time regarded as the book me- 
tropolis of the world, has long enjoyed a reputation for the ex- 
cellence of its typography. 


During recent years it has, how- 
ever, been asserted in Germany that Leipsic had not maintained 
its former standard, but was now lagging behind some other 
Continental cities. The subject came up for discussion at a 
recent meeting of the local Master Printer’s Society, when 
Herr Baensch, the head of Drugulin’s printing-office, read a 
paper in which he sought to prove that the charge in question 
was devoid of foundation. As regards illustrated works and 
éditions de luxe, it was conceded that Stuttgart was a formida- 
ble competitor ; but Leipsic, it was claimed, came neverthe- 
less fully up to the standard of the times, and the productions 
were cited of firms like Fischer & Wittig, Brockhaus, Triibner, 
Drugulin, Hundertstund & Pries, Klinkhard, the Bibliograph- 
ische Institut, Marquardt and Giesecke & Devrient as evidence 
that Leipsic as a printing centre was second to no other city in 
the German Empire. 

The same remark, it was urged, applied as regards charto- 
graphy and general bookwork; and, as illustrative of the high 
position occupied by Leipsic in this latter direction, it was 
mentioned that not a few English books were to be met with 
bearing Leipsic imprints. The newspaper press, said Herr 
Baensch, was but poorly represented in the German book me- 
tropolis, while, on the other hand, a larger number of periodi- 
cals were produced there than in any other city of the Empire. 
In job-printing, too, a foremost place was claimed for Leipsic; 
and among the leading firms in this branch were mentioned 
the names of Waldow, Naumann, Gréber, Leiner, Maser, and 
several of those given above. The chromo work of Leipsic, 
we are told, enjoys a world-wide reputation, her color-printers 
being almost exclusively employed in the execution of work 
destined for the English and American markets. 

The lecturer, in conclusion, gave some interesting statistics, 
showing the proportion of printing-offices to population in some 
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of the leading German towns, the result being highly favorable 
to Leipsic, which city boasts a printing office to every 1,500 in- 
habitants, the total population being 150,000 ; Stuttgart has 
120,000 inhabitants and a printing-office to every 3,000; Ham- 
burg, with 420,000 inhabitants, has a printing-house to every 

,200; and Berlin has one to every 5,000 inhabitants, the total 
population numbering 1,100,000. 

It may be worth while to supplement the above interesting 
data with some particulars concerning the production of chro- 
mos and Christmas cards as carried on in Leipsic. Several 
manufactories devoted to such specialties are in active opera- 
tion, and the following particulars concerning one of them— 
that of Herren Wezel & Naumann—are gleaned from a report 
drawn up by Consul Montgomery. He says that the works 
cover an area of 6,500 square feet. The firm commenced 
business in the year 1872, confining its attention at first entirely 
to the production of chromos and reliefs, in which work only 
six hand-presses were then employed by them. In the course of 
five years the work had prospered to such an extent as to induce 
them to introduce the manufacture of Christmas cards. This 
new enterprise has been attended by great success, so that the 
firm now gives employment to 230 males and 210 females, and 
last year no less than 750 designs were issued from its works. 
There are now in use thirty-two steam presses for printing, two 
steam lever-presses, and twenty hand-presses, for transferring 
and proving. Besides these, there are twenty-four machines 
employed for grinding stones, paper cutting, bronzing, glazing 
and finishing. The motive power is supplied by a steam-engine 
of fifty horse-power; and a smaller one is used as an accessory. 
The building is lighted throughout by the electric light, ena- 
bling the work to progress, when necessary, by night as well as 
by day. The operatives are employed ten hours per day, and 
their. wages vary considerably, according to their skill and ex- 
perience, ranging from $1.25 to $13.75 per week; the latter 
sum being paid, however, only to artists and master machinists. 

The cards produced are exported in large quantities to Eng- 
land and the United States, and also to South America, the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe and Australia. The mottoes or 
verses are printed in nine different languages, comprising Eng- 
lish, German, French, Spanish, Italian, Bohemian, Danish, 
Polish and Dutch. 

The proprietors of this factory have established a technical 
evening school for boys, where they receive careful instruction 
in the particular branch of the business for which they may 
evince a special aptitude and fitness. 


* 
°* 


LOQUACITY IN THE PRINTING OFFICE. 

One of the greatest annoyances to a foreman or overseer, as 
well as to the industrious workman who wishes to perform his 
whole duty, is the habit of gabbling indulged in by those who 
insist upon talking of current events, and often the world’s entire 
history, during the hours which should be devoted exclusively 
to business. In no workshop is this practice so annoying and 
wasteful of time as in a printing-office, for in no other is so 
close and undivided attention required to produce the best re- 











sults. No man can set type with proper care while his mind 1s 
occupied with consideration of other affairs, especially if that 
consideration is forced upon him by the audible conversation of 
some one near him. A printer must /imk while he works, and 
he must think ot the task before him. He must decipher his 
copy and give thought to its punctuation, and even to the con 

struction of the sentences, and this he cannot do while his. at- 
tyntion is diverted to something entirely foreign to it. He can 
think of but one thing at a time; and if he is talking of politics, 
religion, or social ills, he will, of necessity, neglect the work 
placed before him. The practice of promiscuous talking in a 
workshop is, moreover, a dishonest one. The employer pays 
the employé for the work he is expected and supposed to per- 
form, and the time paid for belongs to him; and, if it is occu- 
pied with idle gossip, he is defrauded of that which is his due. 

A few moments’ conversation between two compositors may 
seem a small matter; but when it includes, as it generally does, 
several men, at frequent intervals, it becomes quite a serious af- 
fair, resulting in absolute loss to the master. ‘* Many mickles 
make a muckle;’’ and fifteen minutes a day make an hour 
and a half during the week. It is a homely saying, ‘* The 
still sow drinks the swill ;’’ and among compositors it will be 
noticed that those who do the least talking will, other things 
being equal, set more type, and do it better than their garrulous 
neighbors whose tongues are continually running. 
advocating military law in the printing office. There is no 
harm in an occasional pleasant joke; this rather relieves the irk- 
someness of continuous toil. But the privilege of indulgence 
in jokes should never be abused to the financial detriment of 
the employer.—London Paper and Printing Trades Fournal. 

o- 
TO TEST GLUE. 

An article of glue which will stand damp atmosphere is a 
desideratum among mechanics. Few know how to judge of 
quality except by the price they pay for it. But price is no 
criterion; neither is color, on which so many depend. Its ad- 
hesive and lasting properties depend more upon the material 
from which it is made, and the method of securing purity in 
the raw material, for if that is inferior and not well cleansed 
the product will have to be unduly charged with alum or some 
other antiseptic to make it keep during the drying process. 
Weathered glue is that which has experienced unfavorable 
weather while drying, at which time it is rather a delicate sub- 
stance. To resist damp atmosphere well it should contain as 
little saline matter as possible. When buying the article, ven- 
ture to apply your tongue to it, and if it tastes salt or acid, re- 
ject it for any but the commonest purpose. The same opera- 
tion will also bring out any bad smell the glue may have. 
These are simple and ready tests, and are the ones usually 
adopted by dealers and large consumers. Another good test 
is to soak a weighed portion of dritd glue in cold water for 
twenty-four hours, then dry again and weigh. The nearer it 
approaches to its original weight the better the glue is, thereby 
showing its degree of insolubility.—/aper and Printing Re- 
cipes. 
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ABOUT STEREOTYPING. 

The art of stereotyping was invented by William Ged, an 
Edinburgh goldsmith, about 1725. He did some work for the 
University of Cambridge, but very imperfectly; his progress 
being impeded, it is said, by the prejudices of the pressmen 
and compositors. On the death of William Ged, in 1749, has 
son, James Ged, proposed to carry on the business, but was 
unable 9 do so for want of funds, and stereotyping was aban- 
doned for nearly thirty years, when Mr. Alexander Tilloch 
again invented it, not having heard of Ged’s system. He took 
out a patent in partnership with Foulis, printer to the University 
of Glasgow, in the year 1784. About 1797, Professor Wilson 
made some improvements in the system, but up to 1800 the art, 
although it had been twice invented and practiced, had fallen 
into disuse, and might, indeed, be said to be almost unknown. 
Earl Stanhope, recognizing its utility, resorted to Tilloch and 
Foulis, and obtained practical instructions from them, asso- 
ciating himself also with a London printer named Andrew 
Wilson. The result was that, in 1802, the plaster process was 
perfected, and it has since been followed universally, until the 
introduction of the French or papier-mdaché method. 

After the passing of the reform bill, in 1832, the newspapers 
of the country made huge strides in regard to circulation, and 
the mechanical ingenuity of engineers and others was taxed to 
the utmost to provide greater facilities for producing a large 
number of copies in the shortest possible time. In 1846 there 
was introduced into England, by an Italian named Vanoni— 
by trade a maker of plaster casts of statuary—a system of 
forming moulds in papier maché. It had already been utilized 
in France for a short time. Another Italian, James Delagana, 
became acquainted with the system in Paris and came over 
here to set up a stereotype foundry. He was entrusted with 
the production of the stereo plates for the 7imes, and soon be- 
came the most successful stereotyper of his day. In 1855 he 
patented an invention for casting solid metal plates type high, 
and also devised a system for casting these plates hollow inside, 
but still type high, by the use of a core in the casting-box. In 
1861 he patented a rolling press for taking the moulds, a great 
improvement on all previous methods. Between 1856 and 
1859 experiments were being made at the 7imes office, which 
led to the most important and permanent results. By 1860 the 
change from moveable type to stereo plates for newspaper 
printing tad been accomplished. The columns were originally 
cast type high and arranged, after being planed and finished, 
in a form of four pages. The next step was to adopt type 
columns to the rotary Applegarth presses. Subsequently, in- 
stead of separately dealing with columns, the matter was taken 
from the complete page at one operation. This was done 
originally with brushes, afterwards with a roller press. In 

1863 the culminating point was reached; plates were cast in a 
tubular form, cylindrical ow the external surface. 

In 1864 there was patented a modification of the stereotype 
process, which, although little noticed at the time, has since 
given rise to quite a new branch of industry, and has materially 


Mr. Alfred Leighton took out protection for printing surfaces 
made of india-rubber and vulcanized when in the moulds. 
The business of producing rubber-stamps is now very largely 
carried on in different parts of the country. 

Quite recently an innovation has been introduced which may 
most materially change the future method of the art. It con- 
sists in discarding the ordinary metal in which the plates are 
cast and using instead a substance called celluloid. The in 

gredients of the mould are yellow oxide of lead and glycerine, 
forming a semi-fluid paste, which is applied to the surface of 
the type. The matrix is placed, with its face upward, on the 
bed of a powerful press, and on this matrix a heated sheet 
of celluloid about three-sixteenths of an inch thick is laid, and 
the platen of the press brought down, which results in a per- 
fect fac-simile being obtained upon the celluloid. The plates, 
when taken from under the casting-press, are ready to be 
printed from. Whereas a good electrotype from a wood-block 
generally requires an average of six hours, a cast in celluloid 
can be got in less than one hour. The celluloid blocks are 
said to save time in making ready, to be especially easy to 
handle, and to be very tough. They are not affected by acids, 
and colored inks may be used with them. They do not cor- 
rode, and are so elastic that they may be bent around small 
cylinders. Several large printing-offices in London and else- 
where have already adopted the celluloid process.-—Aritish 
and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 





bad 
GLOSS PRINTING. 

Gloss printing is done in two ways ; one by using the gloss 
inks specially prepared for the purpose, the other by printing 
the gloss preparation over the finished job, or over that portion 
of it required to be glossed. To the inexperienced this is a 
difficult operation, attended by many failures. It is accom- 
plished as follows : Prepare a tint block the exact size and 
shape to cover the printing to be glossed. The block should 
be of boxwood or hard metal—soft metal will not do. Fix it 
on the press and make it ready as for ordinary work, with a 
good even impression. Wash up the ink-table, the rollers and 
the block itself, thoroughly removing the least trace of ink. 
Replace the rollers and distributors. Now, with a clean pa- 
lette knife, put a little of the gloss preparation on the cylinder 
or table, let it distribute for about a minute and then pull an 
impression. If it comes up perfectly clean, the work may pro- 
ceed, but if there are any signs of dirt, it is best to wash up 
again at once. While working the gloss keep the machine in 
motion, and should the gloss become too sticky (which it is apt 
to do) sprinkle a very little turpentine on the rollers. It is best 
to have a separate hand to put on the gloss, so as not to delay 
the feeder, and the sheets should be taken away at once and 
laid out singly todry. The two most important points afe to 
have the machine clean and keep it in motion. After printing, 
wash up the gloss quickly with benzine. 


— ———— 


THE envelope product of the United States amounts, it is 





enlarged the capabilities of letter-press printing. In that year 


said, to 7,000,000 a day. 
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ARTISTIC PRINTING. 
Notwithstanding all that has been written and said about the 
art of printing, we fear that comparatively few printers study 
or care much about art zz printing. Take an ordinary hand- 
bill, card, advertisement, or broadside, and see with what little 
real art the work is produced. Speakers at public meetings 
and printers’ dinners are eloquent in praise of the Press and 
Caxton’s incomparable handicraft, and yet the very circular of 
invitation which calls them together, and the card which bears 
the bill of fare are, as often as not, but poor examples of typo- 
graphic display. Strange that, after four hundred years’ prac- 
tice, compositors should know so little about the true principles 
of display in job printing, or, posses-ing the requisite knowl- 
edge and taste, should so seldom bring them into practical use. 
In other callings the taste of the designer and skill of the 
workman are seen and valued; in printing that which will just 
pass muster is generally deemed sufficient. Errors of judg- 
ment and absence of taste are, in job printing, the rule rather 
than the exception. Give a compositor a piece of copy in 
which the sentences run on in a continuous paragraph, and tell 
him from that to make an attractive poster or advertisement, 
and what isthe result? Much too frequently a botch of lines of 
nearly similar length, a mass of print without contrast, without 
atmosphere—so to speak—without evidence of care or brains ! 

There may be reasons for this lack of artistic training—per- 
haps there are. It may be that haste and inadequate payment 
lie at the root of the complaint; or the want of early teaching 
may have much to do with it; or incompatibility of temper, 
even, may affect the work; but certain it is that, except in rare 
instances, the sense of the old proverb is reversed, and what is 
worth doing at all is not worth doing well. 

Compositors should know that effective display in job work 
isa real art. Among the drapers and fancy stationers there 
are male and female assistants noted for their taste in window- 
dressing. Why among compositors are there so few who tho- 
roughly understand and appreciate the proper setting-up, the 
dressing of a title-page, acard, or ashowbill ? It is to be noted 
as a rather remarkable fact, that the most prominent bits of 
good work in the Specimen Exchange come from comparatively 
small houses, and that the excellence of such work depends 
not so much on the employment of a large variety of type as 
in the judicious use of the caps and small-caps, the italics, the 
Clarendons, and the fancy sorts to be found in nearly every 
jobbing house throughout the country. London, though pre- 
eminent in some things, does not stand in the very first rank for 
ornamental printing. The secret of this may be found in the 
circumstance that, except in some few houses, the apprentice, 
so svon as he has become familiar with the boxes, is expected, 
and in most houses compelled, to pick up thousands enough to 
double for his master the wages he gets for himself. This is 
bad economy. When he has served his time, such an appren- 
tice is not a skilled compositor, but a mere everyday type-lifier. 
Go into any London office you lhke, and how many men will 
you find to whom you can intrust the setting-up of a title-page ? 
Not one in twenty ! 








All this needs reform. It is in vain to grumble at poor work- 
manship if we give the apprentice but few opportunities for 
cultivating his natural taste and desire for distinction ; alto- 
gether futile to complain of the Americans surpassing us in this 
special and pleasing branch of printing, if we grudge the time 
and cost necessary for the education—we had almost said the 
art education—of the beginner. On more than one occasion 
we have written on this subject, and always in the same vein, 
and with the same intention—the improvement of printing in 
the printing-office. There alone can eminence in typography 
be acquired; there alone can we hope to turn middle-class lads 
into pattern printers, experts in jobbing display, artists in typo- 
graphy.—Printers’ Register. 





itil 
PREPARING PAPER FOR COPYING. 

A new method or process for treating paper so as to render it 
permanently moist for copying purposes has been devised. 

In preparing the paper, one pound of the salt known as 
chloride of magnesium is dissolved in a moderate quantity of 
cold or warm water, and it is ready for use. From one-half a 
pound to a pound of water to the pound of chloride of mag- 
nesium is said to be the most desirable amount, but more 
or less can be used according to circumstances. The chloride 
of magnesium may be dissolved in other liquids, but water is 
said to be equally good. Apply this solution to sheets of 
ordinary copying paper, whether in book-form or otherwise, 
in any usual and well-known manner, and preferably by ap- 
plying the compound to cloth pads well saturated with the 
liquids, and then place the pads between any suitable number of 
leaves; then apply a pressure, at first very moderate, until the 
absorption of the paper is complete; then remove the cloth pads, 
and apply under the press a strong pressure, and the books or 
sheets of paper so treated are ready for copying purposes, the 
use of the solution of chloride of magnesium being the radical 
or base of this invention. 

In all cases use copying inks, or fluids, which are preferable. 

Paper prepared by this method will remain permanently 
moist at any ordinary temperature, and, if made dry by any 
extraordinary heat, will regain its moisture upon being sub- 
jected to the common temperature. 

This method or process is said to have many advantages over 
and to be a great improvement upon all methods heretofore 
used for treating paper so as to make it perpetually moist for 
copying purposes. It is more economical than methods here- 
tofore used, as there is a great saving in the cost of materials, 
time and labor, it only costing about one-eighth as much to 
treat paper by this proce:s. Sheets of paper prepared by this 
method will not adhere to eaeh other, as is frequently the case 
where the paper is prepared by previously known methods 
where compounds composed mainly of glycerine are used; and 
hence paper prepared by the method or process described is more 
suitable and convenient for copying purposes and will take a 
very clear and distinct copy. The process is patented. 

* 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Mr. SWINBURNE has written a poem on the death of Richard 
Wagner. 


IN the Stuttgart Library are 577 different editions of the Bi- 
ble in over one hundred languages, 


Tue Galveston Mews says that the American newspaper re- 
porter represents the intelligence, progress and poverty of the 
country. 


PORTABLE paper houses are coming into vogue in England. 
It is said that they will be used to extend the accommodation 
of seaside abodes. 

Ir has been calculated that to make the 950,000 tons of pa- 
per annually required to supply the world 430 days’ medium 
flow of water down the river Thames would be needed. 


WILLIAM EATON, a compositor on the Danville (Vt.) North 
Star, is in his eighty-fourth year, and has been setting type 
constantly for nearly seventy years, having lost but very few 
days. 

A Waco, Texas, printer fell out of a fourth-story window 
and then whipped two men who laughed at him. Printers are 
not only tough, but sensitive, and are able to stick up for their 
rights. 

RUSSIAN editors seem unable to find the descriptive reporter. 
Newspaper readers in Russia had to-content themselves with 
translations of the coronation festivities borrowed from the 
Times, Figaro, and other European papers. 


THE original manuscript of ** Maud Muller,’ as sent to the 
Washington National Era, contains a note from Whittier, in 
which he says that he has tried to make something of the pas- 
toral conditions of New England life, after the manner of the 
German poets. 

ACCORDING to the Academy, the first edition of Mr. R. Bos- 


worth Smith’s ‘* Life of Lord Lawrence,’’ consisting of 4,000 
copies, was entirely sold out within the week of its appearance. 
Such a success is, it is believed, without precedent in the case 
of Indian books. 

THE printing-office of George Jacob, in Orleans, France, is 
believed to be the oldest existing in that country, and one of 
the oldest in the world. It was established in 1480, and be- 
came the property of Isaac A. Jacob in 1687, since which it 
has continued in the same family to the present time. 


THREE editions of a luxurious volume of original etchings | 


by distinguished American artists are to be brought out for the 
holidays by Cassell & Co. The parchment edition will be 
limited to three copies, numbered, at $300 a copy. Only 
etchings made expressly for the volume will be admitted. 


THE first volume of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s formidable ‘* Dic- 
” 


tionary of Biography ’’ is nearly ready to go to the printer, 
and the publication of the work will begin some time during 
the coming year. Most of the articles will be signed by their 
writers, and each will have appended a list of the authorities 


consulted. 





THE bookselling trade in England has lately formed a union 
of revolt against the practice of allowing a discount of two- 
pence and three-pence on the shilling to the retail customer. 
The retail customer, it goes without saying, revolts as energeti- 
cally against the idea of adding twenty or thirty per cent. to 
the present high prices. 

The rarest of all autographs is that of Moliére. The longest 
is but six lines long and is a receipt for money. M. Soleirol 
had probably a number of forged autographs of Moliére; his 
whole collection was a bogus assortment of frauds. One gen- 
uine and interesting signature, on Corneille’s ‘* Imitatio 
Christi,’? was cut off with the fly-leaf and lost by a country 
bookbinder. An example is said to have been bought for a 
few cents in America. 


Ir is said that a brisk demand for books upon the subject of 
slavery has sprung up in some parts of the South during the 
last two or three years, and that volumes which formerly 
cumbered booksellers’ shelves and would have been gladly 
sold for a song are fetching large prices. A dealer in second- 
hand. books has thus disposed of two hundred copies of a 
defence of slavery, by a prominent Southern clergyman, 
which he bought for five cents apiece. 

A FRENCH critic Jaments the fact that there are no good edi- 
tions of Rousseau’s or Voltaire’s works to be had. Those in 
existence are mostly garbled and unaccompanied by critical 
notes of any value. The English and Germans both have 
several excellent biographies of Voltaire, while his own coun- 
trymen have only one good one to show in return—that of 
Desnoiresterres, in eight volumes. A good biography of Di- 
derot, too, yet remains to be written; a task performed for 
English and German readers with remarkable fidelity and suc- 
cess by John Morley and Karl Rosenkranz. 


‘< L,’? WRITES to the London 7imes- I find the little article 
the occurs two hundred times in the first column of the 7imes 
—for sake of average, say 1,0CO times on every page, making 
16,000 for the entire copy, equal to 48,coo letters. Now, if 
we reckon that every line in a column numbers forty letters— 
taking leading-article type as an example—and that a column 
is made up of 150 lines, then we learn how 6,000 letters are 
consumed; and so we come to ascertain that an ordinary copy 
of the 7imes devotes eight columns of letter-press to the article 
the. Surely this little verbal parasite might with advantage 
be stamped out. 


ANOTHER Carlyle book is on its way toa public which is not 
especially anxious at present to read anything more about the 
crusty Scotchman. A literary friend used to send him new 
books and periodicals containing matter which he thought 
might particularly interest him. These Mr. Carlyle always 
sent back dotted with characteristic annotations, and it is these 
brief criticisms which are to be combined in the forthcoming 
book.‘ An admirer of Carlyle, by the way, has been investi- 
gating the question of his vocabulary, and has discovered that 
not less than 7,500 distinct words are used in ‘‘ Sartor Re- 
sartus’’ alone. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Lebanon (Pa.) News has been enlarged. 





The Republican, of York, Pa., has resumed publication. 

John Saxon has purchased the Falls City (Neb.) Observer. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) Day has bought a new perfecting press. 

E. E. Smith has bought the Record, of Howard City, Mich. 

Ticer & Cook have purchased the News, of Las Vegas, N. M. 

The Daily Tribune, of Mc\look, Neb., has ceased publication 

Truth, the Sunday weekly, of this city, is no longer published. 

The Delta Review, of Greenville, Miss., has been discontinued. 
Thomas Nast is talking about starting a weekly illustrated paper. 
John W. Ryckman has bought the Music and Drama, of New York. 
The Schenectady (N.Y.) Union has been purchased by John A. Sliecher 
D. L. Levy has purchased the San Francisco Li/e of J. J. Harrington. 


Elmer E. Mace is one of the new editors of the Marinette (Wis.) 
Eagle. 

M. W. Graffus has joined the editorial staff of the Pittsburgh Com- 
mercial. 

Stamp Brothers have sold the Standard, of Santa Anna, Cal., to D. 
A. Baker. 


Winfield Mcllvaine has purchased an interest in the Washington ( Pa.) 
Observer. 

The Journal, of Hebron, Neb., has been increased in size to a seven- 
column sheet. 

The Corry (Pa.) Hera/d has resumed publishing both its weekly and 
daily editions. 

L. C. Cox has sold the Pomeroy Repudlican, of Pomeroy, W. T., to 
J.C. B. Lister. 

W. D. Crow has bought a half-interest in the Repud/ican, of Tomb- 
stone, Arizona. 

The Democrat, of Leadville, Col., has been sold on chattel mortgage 
to C. C. Davies. 

John A. Shiver has disposed of the Warrentown (Ga.) Clipper to 
Davis & Patillo. 


C. R. Griffing has disposed of the Coos Republican, of Lancaster, N. 
H., to C. D. Phelps & Co. 


The late Charles R. Hazewell, of the Boston Traveller, left a library 
of ten thousand volumes. 


The editor of the Wexford (Mich.) Pioneer announces that he will not 
receive wood on subscription. 


The Daily Moon, of Battle Creek, Mich., has been enlarged to an 
eight-page five-column paper. 

Col. Charles R. Jones has repurchased his old paper, the Yournal- 
Observer, of Charlotte, N. C 


The Gazette, of Corvallis, Ore., has been enlarged to thirty-six col- 
umns, nearly double its former size. 


J. M. Emerson has secured a proprietary interest in the Naugatuck 
Valley Sentinel, of Naugatuck, Conn. 


The Mountain Echo, of Shickshinny, Pa., has been increased in size 
by fully one-fourth its former dimensions. 


Mr. Howard Challen is connected with the United States Stationer as 
co-editor and Philadelphia correspondent. 


John W. R. Pope has relinquished the management of the Columbia 
(S. C.) Register. C. A. Calvo, Jr., is his successor. 


W. H. Griffith has retired from the editorial chair of the Western 
Press, of Mercer, Pa., and has been succeeded by T. W. McClain. 


R. McNeil has sold the Jndex, of Dodge Centre, Minn., to C. H. 
Phelps, and purchased of W. G. Fellows the Lanesboro (Minn.) Your- 
nai. 


Truber & Wallace, publishers of the Littleton (N. H.) Refudlic, have 
dissolved partnership. George C. Turber continues the publication of 
the paper. 

The Criterion, of St. Louis, Mo., has been merged in the St. Louis 
Life. F. Melon Benton, formerly editor of the Criterion, becomes part 
proprietor of Live. 

The Portland (Ore.) Polaris has changed hands again. Robert A. 
Miller, who was the society editor when Wallace Stroble owned it, has 
bought the paper, office and all appurtenances. 

Andrew J. Smythe has sold his interest in the New York humorous 
illustrated weekly paper, 7ke Fudge, and will devote all his time to the 
Saturday Evening Post, of this city, of which he is sole proprietor. 


The Agricultural Review, of New York City, has coalesced with De 


John B. Wilson has obtainod a one-fifth interest in the Chronicle, of | Bow’'s Review, of New Orleans, and the Southern Industries, of Nash- 


Salt Lake, Utah. 


Charles A. Daniels has purchased an interest in the Malden Mirror, 
of Malden, Mass. 

John W. Fuller has joined the editorial staff of the Peoria (Ill.) Na- 
tional Democrat. 

The Red Cloud (Neb.) Argus has been purchased by James M. Pryse 
and G. J. Warren. 


A Norwegian paper has been started at Flandran, Dak. It is called 
the Sondre Dakota. 


Herbert H. Winslow has relinquished the position of editor of the 


Keokuk (la.) Mews. 


M. H. Abbot has purchased the Grant County News, of Canyon City, | 


Ore., from J. H. Neal. 


The Chester (Pa.) Evening News has been enlarged by the addition of 


one column to each page. 


ville. In its consolidated form it will be published as an international 
and interstate magazine, devoted to American agriculture and industry, 


T. D. Hadley has not sold the Kennett Square (Pa.) News and Ad- 
vertiser, and he desires us to say that the paper is not in the market. 
The report of its sale in the last issue of the CrxrcuLar came to us from 
an authentic but mistaken source. A bid had been voluntarily made for 
the paper, but the offer was not entertained. 


N. W. Fitzgerald, of Washington, D. C., has brought a libel suit 
against the Cincinnati Comsmercial-Gazette and its Washington corres- 
pondent, H. V. Boynton, for $100,000; and another suit against the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat and its Washington correspondent, J. T. Mur- 
ray, for $50,000, The plaintiff is a pension-claim agent. 








FOREIGN. 


Mr. John Tennial, the cartoon artist of London Punch, is sixty-three 
years old. With the exception of a week or two, some years ago, his 


Chas. Johnson, for many years managing editor of the A/ta California, | drawings have appeared regularly since 1851. Slim, upright and mili- 


has resigned that position. 


tary looking, with regular features and a gray moustache, he is quiet 
and studious, and has an old fashioned English contempt, says London 


E. H. Noyes, editor of the Hote/ Mai/, was the secretary of Minister | 7y»#h, for the wily foreigner. 


Motley at the Court of St. James. Another proof of the power of Ameri- 


cans to raise themselves from humble positions to exalted ones. 


Since July of last year an official gazette, with the name of Smai, and 
published monthly, has been appearing at Bangkok, the capital of Siam. 


Valedictory of J. E. Bear in retiring from the Lawrence County(Ark.) | The paper is well printed on good white paper. The front page bears 
Times; “‘ We don’t know anything about the newspaper business, never | the great Siamese coat-of-arms. The contents are most varied, and one 
did, Never will, and NEVER want to, and are glad to get out of it— | of its chief editors is Chulalongchon, the King of Siam. The ruler of 


with a whole hide.” 





the Land of the White Elephant is an authority on old Siamese literature. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

An article on the English actor ‘‘ Henry Irving”’ is the timely open- 
ing theme of the November Lippincott; it is from the pen of Robert 
Laird Collier; several fine portraits of Irving give a permanent value to 
the admirably written paper. Felix L. Oswald, an always welcome con- 
tributor, presents a very readable paper on ‘‘ Curiosities of Instinct.’ 
W. A. Bailie-Grohman, the Anglo-American sportsman, writes of th: 
hitherto unexplored portion of the largest of our Territories, under the: | 
caption of ‘‘On the Mountain Trails of Montana.’’ ‘‘ Out After Tiger’’ | 
is an exciting hunting sketch. Ounda has a short and sparkling comedy, | 
entitled “‘ At Camaldoli.”” L. J. S. has excellent criticisms on Swin- | 
burne’s three dramas on Mary Stuart. Margaret Bertha Wright tells of 
‘* Housekeeping in Normandy.”’ ‘‘ Black Spirits and White,”’ and ‘‘A 
Village Poet’’ are short stories. The “‘ Jewel inthe Lotos’’ is con- 
tinued. The ‘Monthly Gossip’ dilates upon Stocks and Investors, 
the Female Lodger, and Rural Characters. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. J. H. Haulenbeek & Co. 

The November issue of the rejuvenated Lady’s Book is an exception- 
ally good number. Two fine steel engravings will delight all lovers of art; 
and the magazine is further embellished by a fashion-plate that is a picture 
and the illustration of a poem combined, several brilliant patterns for the 
work-basket, and a portrait of Andrew Johnson, the seventeenth Presi- 
dent of the United States. The reading-matter, exclusive of the concise 
explanations of the fashion-plates and pictures, is highly interesting. 
Emily Lennox continues her absorbing story, “‘ Wedded to Misery.”’ R. 
R. gives ‘‘A Lesson for Husbands and Wives.’” Robert C. Mayers 
continues ‘‘ Jeems Jackson’s Daughter.”” ‘‘ Sunshine Through the 
Clouds ”’ is a pretty short story from the pen of F. P. W. The number 
also contains the music and words of Franz Abt’s ‘‘Good Night,”” a 
Thanksgiving poem, and a collection of practical household recipes. 


Two Kisses. By Hawley Smart. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & 
ros. 

A pleasing love story by an experienced writer, who has never done 
any better literary work than is contained in this romance, which, though 
purely a love narrative, treats that old but ever interesting subject in a 
fresh method. The women of the novel are original in conception and 
possess a charm not often met with in the heroines of romances. 





Libri, who stole the manuscripts which Lord Ashburnham 
bought, was a distinguished mathematician and professor. 
Guizot held him in high esteem until he was found out. He 
was condemned, in 1850, to ten years’ imprisonment for his 
pilferings from the National Libraries; but he fled to Europe 
before the trial. His wife, under the second Empire, tried to 
get him rehabilitated, but the Senate promptly rejected her 
petition. 





* 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 


The Printers’ Crrcuar is issued monthly, at One Dollar perannum, 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents, 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





1 Month. |3 Months.'6 Months.| 1 Year. 





One Page... .... se ee ee «| $25 00) $70 00) $125 00) $200 00 
ere ret Te ee | 15 00} 4000) 7000; 125 00 
neg SPE Sens, 8 00/ 2000; 3500) 65 00 

Dc a ts 8 6 2°63 wis) a I oo} 2 50 4 50 9 00 
| eee ee 50| 125 2 25) 450 

THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. | 
RS io er Rar 2 x} 400 7.00| 1200 
We u. ss 4 ok 3 kee 3 00 7.00! 1200| 2000 
Been GOON ii «eae es 4 OS | 4 00 10 00 18 00! 35 00 
One Column, or one-third of a Page.! g ool 2500, 45 x JO 0° 
Address R. S. MENAMIN, 





517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


A PRINTERIAN HINT. 


A poor old printer stands silent and glum, 


With types well poised ’tween finger and thumb, 


And eyes slanting up, expressive of doubt 

If the words he has set are clearly made out, 
And a look on his face that tells of his scorn 

Of the old-fashioned quill and ink in a horn, 
And the scrawls on his copy, meant to be words, 
That look like the tracks of snails or of birds. 


He st:ains his poor eyes, and rubs up his hair, 
And bites his moustache, and searches with care ; 
But patience and learning, and good-natured will 
Won't turn into sense these words with a quill. 
He peers up and down for the cap letter O, 

As a key to the noun that puzzles him so— 

He spies out a letter, and has it he thinks, 
When, lo! it’s an Zin the spelling of ‘‘ sphinx !”’ 


He rubs up his glasses and starts off again 

To get at the thread of the intricate train, 

And a tear trickles down on the end of his nose 

As he carefully quarries the words of the prose. 

He’s doubtful of f, and the /, and the ,— 

“« They're made just alike!’ he whispers to say, 
“* Writ with blue ink on the end of a quill, 

By a government clerk, with his usual skill !”’ 


He reads along further to get at the gist, 

And scans very closely each pothook and twist ; 
But he finds that the g is made like the g, 

And the r and the v exactly agree ; 

And as to the caps, why the ¥ is an /, 

And that //is an A there’s none will deny ; 

For F he has 7, and somietimes the Z, 

And which one is meant he can’t always tell. 


He finds, now an / that looks like a ¢, 

And an /, undotted, which answers for ¢ ; 

And the w# and the # are always alike 

And look just as though they were made with a pike. 
If he wishes for 4, it’s a very good &, 

But that never stands very much in his way ; 

But the a and the 0, when made just the same, 

Are apt to confound in a tough proper name. 


You may see how complete is the printer nonplussed, 
But never can feel his thorough disgust, 

Nor the dread that awaits the proof-reader’s skill 
When the poor fellow’s copy is writ with a quill. 
The characters found on the tombs of Luxore 

Still live in the hand of Ben. Perley Poore, 

And the artistic script on Belshazzar’s wall 

Is fairly outdone by Bob Ingersoll ! 


The Lowell, and Holmes, and Whittier quill 
Has made the world cry and laugh at its will ; 
But, like gold in the mine, or pearl in the shell, 
It taketh much labor to quarry it well. 

The words that are said about each little line 
You may think are profane or truly divine ; 
But you never may know, nor never can guess 
What trouble it is to correct for the press. 


O, man of great genius! think not of thyself 

When wooing the muse for honor and pelf, 

But strive to obtain the printer’s good will 

By writing quite plain, but not with a quill ! 

Think always of him who works in the night, 

By the glare and the flare of the hot gaslight 

Whose days are all told while yet he is young— 

Who dieth unknown, while thy glory is sung! 
* 





The Continent has been removed from Philadelphia to New York. 
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FOR SALE. 
OR SALE.—LARGE, WELL-PAYING JOB OFFICE IN A 


good, live, healthy mountain town. Address 
J. A. CARRUTH, Las Vegas, N. M. 


in a thriving manufacturing city in an Eastern State. Office has 

ur power presses, good run of work, and all new material. A big bar- 

gain. Ill health cause of selling. Would exchange for a prosperous 
weekly. Address BARGAIN, care of Prinrers’ CrrcuLar. 


Pein SALE—A DAILY, WEEKLY AND SUNDAY PAPER 
‘o 


OE SINGLE LARGE CYLINDER PRESS, BED 32x47, FIT- 

ted for steam, list $4,000; superior machine, but being displaced 

by a faster; will be sold very cheap, if applied for at once, having no room 
for it. Address HERALD, Quincy, Ill 





OR SALE—A JOB OFFICE AND BOOKBINDERY IN A 

growing Western city, doing a prosperous business. Worth about 
$7,500. Terms easy. Address R. R. YORKSTON, 

Care of American Journalist, St. Louis, Mo. 


- os - | 


OR SALE—A REPUBLICAN PAPER, ESTABLISHED 1840. 


Power presses run by steam. Good job office attached. Reason 


for selling ill health. Address 
AMERICAN, Sunbury, Pa. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED. 
To hold 20 Single Column Galleys... ....... $10 
” 20 Double OTA Ate wrk 4 9 <8 os 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

apers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every Sep-on Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfully had only 
Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 





WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, 


# EXNGRAVER: ON « WOOD,# 


709 Sansom Street, 


Late of Ledger Building. PHILADELPHIA. 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMPHOLDER 








The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which hold the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 

The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


PRICE, without Lamp, 75c. By Mail, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 





515-521 Minor Street, PHILADELPHIA. | 





TYPOGRAPHIC + PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 51$) MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 





A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper. 
Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.20. 





THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manualof Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as complete Instructions for Apprentices. 
With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price, 
$2.00 By Mail, $2.20. 





A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and 
Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By Mail, $1.37. 








New Tare FAstTeEneErR. 





Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 

Directions ror Usinc.—Lap the tape as if to sew it. Place the 
tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch through the tape, 
and then, without removing the tape, place the eyelet on the punch with 
the small end next to the tape and the flange towards the die. See that 
the eyelet is square on the die, then drive it home through the tape. It 
will turn and clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.26. 


Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 
20: 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 
PHILADELPHIA 






































































JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica fer all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, 9-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality thar far- 
nished by any cther similar Establishment. 
Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
Sutly given by 
BENNY SALINGER, 
Superintendent. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 
108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 
wo an oe PE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and 
3OXWOOD for Engravers’ Use. 


Wh 


_— = 
ch Gagan. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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“SULLIVAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Roller Compound, 


142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 
» 


2 —#x PRICE LIST. —*.. 


By 
Half Medium Rollers, go cts. Eighth Medium Rollers, 4octs. ,3 
Y) Quarter “ - 60 * Large Rollers, 30 cts. per Bh. {h 


er COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. + =a 
The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila: 


A. M. COLLINS, SON «&« CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
WAREHOUSE |}|NO. 827 ARCH STREET, 


PRINTERS CUT CARDS AND CARDBOARDS 


He at O) CHROMO AND BEVEL-EDGE CARDS. cy *° 


) 
ox) 


Samples sent to any one in the trade on application by letter. 


T.M.SIMPSON, - 21S. Seventh St., Phila. 


FRANK TOOMEY, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes _ 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies, = 


R. 8. MENAMIN, SOUTHWICK, McCAY & CO, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
517 MINOR STREET, 
| 88 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Everything needed in a Printing Office. Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 





ARTS AUTOMATIC COUNTERS “isintny'preascsand machinery. Having 


been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves 


Hart’s Printing Press Counter, 


the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 
They count as desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 


person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. 

Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : 

an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durable than ever. 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 


Counts 


A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; | 100,000 


For Sale throughout vhe United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by R, 8. MENAMiN, 2nd others. 


PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, 


H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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FIVE SIZES MADE. 


GORDON’'S 


FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESS, 


GORDON PRESS WORKS 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 








ls A RUDOLPIS SONS & 00. 
[Wares PAPER Tens | 


006 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 






































A Full and Complete Assortment of all Grades and Kinds of Paper. 
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LP 


PUBLISHERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Samples Sent on Solicitation. 





BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
MAP PUBLISHERS, 
COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, 
HARDWARE DEALERS, 
GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTION DEALERS 
DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 


— eS 


Orders by Mail Filled with Care. 


 —  .  —e8 ee 


J. G. DITMAAN & CO., 








Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ Work 


A SPECIALTY. 











THE BEST SHAFTING, PULLEYS, ETC., 


Furnished and Put Up at 
LOWEST RATES. 





All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, lpi 


AND SET UP. 


A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Presses 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 











30, 32 AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
CORNER JAYNE STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION : se a or mn EE 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED. = Established 1869 by Daniel eon. © a x 





the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of Printers’ Ma- 
chine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by 
any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the past Fourteen 
Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 
Address all communications to 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 


Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


p's FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with 























‘> 























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 








¢ ra we 4 
CUUPRIUTIRY SUPPL, et 
Ruled Billheads, Letter and Note Hesidings, fo .\ Ta 


Statements, Envelopes and Tags. VA Y fo 
PRINTERS’ CUT CARDS AND CARDBOARD, ==” x, go SS 
Zo € Zp x5 


Brilliant Chromo and Illuminated Advertising wo 


Cards, Folding Cards, and Ball z 
Se ae & WEDDING STATIONERY 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


et. > FLAT WRITING PAPER. 
: EN 4 
eo 
7 Ay 
o* \ ie 


BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS. 





y ye AY y Correspondence Solicited. 
GE. oe A THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 
W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK 6O., 
(LIMITED,) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIRIUN TUNIC! TNE 


75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 








All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 
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IMPROVED 

















~~ SUPERIOR TQ ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, © ~ 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner wi// mot become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 


Single Column, 35 x 23% inches inside.............. $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23% inches inside............ $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
1D BO Pic in ions Vda che cngsacauad ee FS ee PO OP er Tr ar $3 00 
84 x 13 Oe Sd aknennnalediahitthe aCe PRE a ee 2 50| 12x 18 Or . = sheen > aheadiecue whe tara ees 3 50 
9 x14 “ ee eee . 275 |14x 20 <a ee 5 oe Ree Dae 24 40 
69-220 inphesinside 388i cer street ores ccecctgeues $4 50 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
OM MOEN HICNORMIIIRS 5 cone dos ss oo Gheccetiods i OE Ge] 20 mS Mcen Meld, ih . 50. win the deccderdnccnccce $4 00 
+ Te a 





—_|____ THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
+ BOOK, JOB @ NEWSPAPER GALLEYS =: 








SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 


+—. ——___________ + 


Maoracronen avo fom Saiz =? A, MENAMIN, sai suo ss, pomapecrm, 





FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 

















/ 
. 
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R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 
WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. PAIR OF TWIN CHASES 
x No. Size of Pair, over all. Bize each, inside. Price, pair 
£ ( he sims Chas oe 17 X 21 13 x 8% $9 00 
i | a 20 X 25 18 x10% 10 00 
“es | Sor a ee ea 24 X 29 22 x12% II 00 
z ( om. ek hae & 26 x 34 23% x15 12 00 
we ae ee ee eas ee 29 x 42 26% x 19 13 00 
> | & sh se ag 32 X 47 29%x2% 14 50 
z ( 7, 35 X51 32% x 23\% 16 00 
“4 ip tated lite Sein o. & 38 x 55 354% x 25% 18 00 
7) ere oe 384 x 27% 20 00 
Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 
z No Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
= ( ere Sa ae - a7xar 15 x 8% $12 00 
ort, Gy >. o. 0 ose e 6 6 20 X 25 18 x 10% 13 00 
ie | Ds. dw. 6, 9.0 ae 24x 29 22 x12% 14 00 
s ( Re nh Bick we ape'te 26 x 34 23% x15 15 00 
me. Mis «4 0 eae ae 29 x 42 26% x 19 16 50 
~ | CG, ww cesses 32 X 47 ; 29% x 21% 18 00 
: ( Ris con ae 4's 6 35% 51 324% x23Y% 19 50 
~~ = Vopres ss 38 x 55 35% x 25% 21 50 
= { 9, 41 x 60 38% x27% 23 00 
Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 
x , No. Size each, over ali. Size each, inside. Price each. 
2 \ le es es ok, ae 15 x19 $8 00 
- 4 @ « ss 0 = cs: O22 18 x23 8 5° 
pe | Rovih vaindte alae oie ius 24x 29 22 x27 9 00 
z ( aU) ee 26 x 34 23%x31% 9 50 
ot ae ae ° 29 x 42 26% x 39% 10 00 
_ | i. o 6.4.66 4ee @ 32 X 47 29% x 44% II 00 
z ( re Sr a 35x51 32% x 48% 12 00 
bs eee toe. ee 38 x 55 35% x 52% 13 00 
* | Oy wee 0 @ bcs 41 x 60 38% x57% 14 00 
Skeleton Chase. ETON CHASR. 
x No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside, Price each — 
z { i cone S9Rep 15 X19 $4 00 
= MB ce esveece 20 X 25 18 x23 425 
=} Bo v2 * ecdhe ees 24 X 29 22 X27 475 
: ee 26 X 34 23%x31% 5 25 
Koel Ria he. 0; niece, Goes 29 X 42 26% x 390% 6 co 
Poy rr Sa re 32 X 47 29% x 44% 6 50 
x en ee 35x 5 32% x 48% 7 25 
2, ee ee 38 x 55 354% x 52% 8 00 
=| |e EP ye arte te 41 x 60 38% x57% 9 00 ' 
News Chase, NEWS CHASE. 
z No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each 
2 a ae «ee 17% 2% 5S x19 $4 so | 
| Mc Sisbbne wae 4 20 X 25 18 x 23 5 50 
oa ek 6° ae Bake 24 X 29 22 X27 6 co 
ss &-¢ sw 3 ate On 26 x 34 23% x 31% 7 00 
a Bw e « «6s €% 2 29 Xx 42 26% x 30% 8 00 
x Bias + 66 0 ox 32 X 47 29% x 44% 9 00 
: Sew. oe Se aS 35x51 32% x 48% 10 00 
4 ee Pre ee 38 x 55 35% x52% II 50 
* | italia 5. bag rece 41 x 60 38% x57% 13 00 
Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, sc. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch, Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- | 
dered, 14 in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. In ordering, give the &ind of Chase required, the ‘aside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars.—— When chases are ordered to be made nEAvreER than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 
TERMS CASH. R. 8S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., PHILA. 
| 
| 
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r+? + ++ +--+ ++ + > +> +s + are | 


OTTO 


is 


$e etre eer ererereece 


Poe SOS eo Se ee He Hersessooee es 


“SILENT | 


eo He He 4-6 HoH + H+ He Hees oe Hees 


‘GAS ENGINE. 


Over 8,000 Delivered. BESS Be Me laiae is 1 PRR ERE eee: | 


~ 
OF PRINTERS 


PSS He tH HHH ee eee ore 


Ate. 


“ms rs < Aad 6~¥—0)=— 
COs D) — “i é ; So's aes 


ADVANTAGES : ra ac eta : 


WHEN STOPPED 


NO BOILER NEEDED. 


STARTED INSTANTLY 


WITH A MATCH. 


ALWAYS READY TO 
GIVE OUT ITS 
FULL POWER 


AT ONCE. 


ALL EXPENSE 
CEASES. 


CLEANLINESS, 
ECONOMY, 


CONVENIENCE, 
SAFETY, 





DURABILITY. 


BZ : : = | j < ‘ : E Saf aby) 


ro. 


‘ - er SS : 2o0)= 


' i 


ONE-HORSE POWER OTTO ENGINE, 


We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 
lishers and Printers. 
—— SOE. 6378. --e— 


Sizes :—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT StTs., PHILADELPHIA. 























